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A NEW LOOK AT THE OUTLOOK 


Now that work on the new expanded 
1959 edition of the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook has been completed--publica-~ 
tion is scheduled for some time this 
autumn-~-it is worthwhile to review the 
separate studies and analyses to see 
what they indicate for the future. What 
does the new Handbook have to say, in 
general, about tomorrow's world of 
work? 


First, it will be much bigger. In 
1958, a population of 174 million, with 
71 million workers, produced over $400 
billion worth of goods and services; in 
1970, the Nation will have a population 
of more than 200 million, with about 87 
million workers producing nearly $700 
billions in goods and services, This 
growth is in itself a major force in 
shaping future job opportunities, It 
means that in 1970, there will be 16 
million new job opportunities over and 
above the openings resulting from re- 
tirements and deaths of persons now in 
the labor force. 


Economic growth in these broad 
terms is impressive, and if all fields 
of work shared equally in it, this story 
would end here, But experience shows 
that some occupations and industries 
grow rapidly, some grow slowly or not 
at all, and a few fields decline in im- 
portance over the years, It is this fact 
that makes the Outlook sections of the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook of sig- 
nificance to young people. These sec- 
tions show how each occupation and in- 
dustry is expected to fare, in terms 
of employment opportunities, in the 
future. 


Trends in Major Industries 


It is common knowledge that farm 
employment has been declining. The 
intensive use of many kinds of farm 
machinery, the development of better 
fertilizers and insect killers, and the 
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breeding of better strains of livestock 
and plants have all contributed to a 
tremendous increase in farm productiv- 
ity. Only 1 person in 10 now makes 
his living at farming, as compared with 
1 in 2 back in 1870, The decline in 
agricultural employment will probably 
continue because of technological ad- 
vances, As a result, openings in this 
field will arise mainly from deaths and 
retirements, 


Employment in all other industries 
will increase in the coming decade, 
When the expected growth rates of each 
of the remaining broad industry divi- 
sions are compared, it appears that 
employment in finance, insurance, and 
real estate will grow fastest, followed 
by construction, services, trade, and 
communications and public utilities, 
Manufacturing, mining, and government 
will grow ata slower rate, with trans- 
portation ranking last in expected rate 
of growth, 


These overall rates do not neces- 
sarily indicate what to expect in the 
individual industries that make up each 
group, however, since there is con- 
siderable difference in the rate of ex- 
pansion within the groups. The trans- 
portation industries are one of the best 
examples of conflicting trends, While 
the volume of both passenger and freight 
traffic will continue to rise rapidly, new 
developments in transportation technol- 
ogy and accompanying shifts in ship- 
pers' and passengers* preferences will 
result in great disparities in outlook 
among the different types of carriers, 
Air transportation has a favorable em- 
ployment outlook while the railroads 
anticipate further declines in employ- 
ment over the next decade, Similarly, 
employment in the trucking industry is 
expected to expand much more rapidly 
than employment in bus lines, It is 
differences such as these that make it 
important to have good outlook informa- 
tion on specific industries, 








Employment prospects in particular 
manufacturing industries over the next 
decade range from excellent to poor, 
depending on what is being manufac- 
tured. Rapid gains in employment are 
expected in the electrical machinery 
industry, which includes plants produc- 
ing electronic equipment for civilian 
and military uses, Employment in 
plants producing other machinery, 
chemicals, and paper products also will 
grow rapidly, The petroleum produc- 
tion and refining, iron and steel, print- 
ing and publishing, and automobile in- 
dustries will grow only moderately. 


These trends reflect the anticipated 
increases in demand for food, clothing, 
homes, electrical appliances, and other 
consumer goods, They also show the 
expected impact of expanded military 
and civilian expenditures on research 
and development, In some industries, 
such as automobile manufacturing and 
railroads, a major influence on employ- 


ment will be new technological improve- 
ments, including automation, that may 
moderate employment growth, 


How do these industry trends work 
out in terms of occupations? 


Occupational Trends 


Occupations, like industries, are 
usually classified into major groups 
which are helpful in analyzing broad 
changes but which, like the major in- 
dustry groups, obscure much of the 
detailed information that is most useful 
to people choosing careers, Neverthe- 
less, trends inthese major groups pro- 
vide useful summaries of the broad 
changes in the occupational makeup of 
the work force. 


The chart below shows how each of 
the major occupational groups fared in 
the past, and indicates the future 





Employment in Major Occupational Groups 
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changes expected in the proportion of 
the total work force accounted for by 
each group, 


Professional and technical occupa- 
tions are expected to grow most rapidly, 
followed by clerical and sales occupa- 
tions, Farmworkers, as would be ex- 
pected, will decline considerably rela- 
tive to the number of workers in other 
fields, while service workers will just 
about hold their own, The proportion 
of blue-collar workers as a whole will 
not change much; the proportion of 
craftsmen will increase considerably, 
but there will be a decline in the pro- 
portion of laborers. The conclusion to 
be drawn from all this is that the out- 
look will be best for those jobs that re- 
quire the most education and training. 


Outlook in Particular Occupations 


Teaching, the largest of the profes- 
sions, will continue to enjoy generally 
favorable employment prospects, The 
high birth rates of the late 1940's and 
the 1950's will bring enrollments to un- 
precedented levels, resulting in heavy 
demands for new teachers. In addition, 
thousands of openings for new teachers, 
especially in the elementary schools, 
will arise from the need to replace those 
who leave the profession, 


The new Handbook includes, for the 
first time, a report on the main group 
of professional workers who use it--the 
school counselors, Spurred on by the 
greatly expanded demands for techni- 
cally trained personnel and aided by the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958,! the Nation's schools will be giv- 
ing increased emphasis on guidance and 
will hire a growing number of counse- 
lors, Currently, the demand for quali- 
fied counselors exceeds the supply. 


Health service occupations will grow 
considerably in the next decade as a 
result of the large increase in the popu- 
lation and improved standards of medi- 


1See Guidance Implications of the National 
Defense Education Act (in Occupational Out- 
look Quarterly, May 1959). 
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cal care. The disproportionate increase 
in the numbers of the very young and 
the aged, who usually require a greater 
amount of medical attention, will further 
increase demands for health service 
workers. Opportunities will be espe- 
cially good for doctors and dentists, and 
for the increasingly important support- 
ing occupations, such as medical tech- 
nologists, X-ray technicians, physical 
and occupational therapists, and dental 
hygienists, 


Engineering will continue to offer 
favorable employment prospects, espe- 
cially for aeronautical, electrical, and 
mechanical engineers, Continued heavy 
expenditures for research and develop- 
ment and high levels of military expend- 
itures for missiles, atomic weapons, and 
similar equipment will keep demands 
for engineers strong through the 1960's, 


The scientific fields will, in general, 
prosper, but some fields will grow much 
faster than others, Physicists and 
mathematicians will have a very favor- 
able outlook for the same reasons that 
more engineers will be needed, Em- 
ployment of geologists, meteorologists, 
and biological scientists will grow at 
a slower rate than in other scientific 
fields, 


Employment of technicians, espe- 
cially those who work with scientists 
and engineers, will increase rapidly in 
the coming decade as industrial and 
military technology becomes more com- 
plex, This field will continue to offer 
excellent opportunities to young people 
with scientific and mathematical apti- 
tude who do not plan on 4 years of col- 
lege. 


Clerical work, one of the largest 
fields of employment, will continue to 
provide the bulk of the employment 
opportunities for young women. While 
automation of large-scale office opera- 
tions will reduce demands for some 
types of clerical workers over the next 
decade, it is expected that overall em- 
ployment in this field will increase, al- 


though at a slower rate than in the past 


decade. The very high turnover rate 
in this field will provide many openings 
for new workers, 











Teen-agers study the job outlook 


Sales occupations--the subject ofa 
chapter in the 1959 Handbook--will pro- 
vide a great many openings for new 
workers in a wide range of jobs, from 
salesgirls in 5 and 10 cent stores to 
manufacturers' salesmen, An increas- 
ing proportion of sales jobs--especially 
those in suburban locations--will prob- 
ably be part-time positions, since em- 
ployers are showing increasing willing- 
ness to arrange their work schedules 
to allow the employment of housewives 
and students, 


The skilled trades are expected to 
grow at a faster rate than the work 
force as a whole over the next decade. 
There will be many thousands of job 
opportunities for automobile mechanics, 
industrial machinery repairmen, elec- 
tricians, instrument repairmen, and 
business machine repairmen, Carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, and other byilding 
trades workers also will have good em- 


ployment prospects as a result of an 
anticipated large rise in construction 
activity. The printing trades, on the 
other hand, will probably not grow as 
fast as the work force as a whole, 
Future job prospects in a few of the 
skilled trades may be considered below 
average. For example, most of the 
openings for blacksmiths and boiler- 
makers in the 1960's will result from 
replacement needs, 


A chapter in the new Handbook covers 
driving occupations, which will have 
generally favorable employment pros- 
pects over the next decade, The out- 
look for over-the-road truckdrivers will 
be especially good, primarily as a re- 
sult of expanding industrial activity, a 
continuation of the trend toward wider 
dispersion of industrial plants, and the 
movement of the population to the sub- 
urbs, Many thousands of openings for 
taxi drivers are expected each year, 
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mostly to replace those who leave this 
occupation, Employment of intercity 
bus drivers will increase moderately, 
while employment of local transit bus 
drivers will grow very little, 


Industrial Outlook Highlights 


America's entry into the space age 
will create thousands of new and inter- 
esting jobs for today's youth, To keep 
pace with new developments in the air- 
craft, missile, and spacecraft field, in- 
creasing numbers of engineers, scien- 
tists, technicians, and skilled craftsmen 
will be needed, Over a million workers 
are already employed in this rapidly 
growing industry, 


Atomic energy is another new field 
that offers good employment prospects, 
Trained technical workers and skilled 
craftsmen will be needed in consider- 
able numbers in plants manufacturing 
reactors, control equipment, and radia- 
tion recording and detection instru- 
ments, and in research and development 
laboratories, 


The air transportation industry, 
which seems to hold a special fascina- 
tion for young people, will continue to 
provide many opportunities for new 
workers, especially in jobs having high 
turnover rates, such as stewardesses 
and traffic agents and clerks, The out- 
look for pilots and other flight person- 
nel through the 1960's is not as bright. 
The increasing use of larger, more 
efficient planes is making it possible 
for the airlines to carry many more 
passengers with only moderate in- 
creases in employment of these work- 
ers, 


Industries which sell their products 
or services directly to the consumer-- 
department stores, electric light and 
Power companies, hotels and motels, 
insurance firms, restaurants, telephone 
companies--tend to grow at about the 
same rate as the population as a whole, 
The men's tailored clothing industry is 
an interesting exception, While no de- 
cline is anticipated in the amount of 
clothing purchased by American men in 
the next decade, their increasing pre- 
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ference for slacks and sportswear-- 
which are not manufactured by this in- 
dustry--will make the employment out- 
look less favorable in the men's tai- 
lored clothing industry, 


Using Outlook Information 


The employment outlook for the 
1960's is, on the whole, very good, 
Growth prospects, however, are only 
one of many factors that should be con- 
sidered in choosing a career, 


With the occupational world becoming 
ever more complex--over 600 jobs are 
described in the 1959 Handbook--it is 
increasingly important for the young 
person to learn as much as he can about 
the general nature of the occupations 
and industries that make up our econ- 
omy. This background information 
should be obtained as early as possible 
because it can give the young persona 
realistic view of the kinds of occupa- 
tions from which he must eventually 
make choices, The general kinds of 
work and work settings should be of 
most interest to junior high school boys 
and girls, With this information, they 
will be able to make more satisfactory 
curriculum and activity choices as they 
enter high school, 


At later stages--senior high and 
after--the young person will be gaining 
a much better understanding of his apti- 
tudes, interests, and aspirations, 
and will be thinking seriously about 
specific fields of work, The nature of 
work sections can help the student select 
the kinds of jobs that he or she may 
enjoy doing. The training and qualifi- 
cations sections show how to prepare 
for these occupations, and information 
on earnings and working conditions fills 
out the picture of what the fields offer, 


Occupational outlook is an important 
factor to be weighed in relation to other 
advantages and disadvantages of par- 
ticular jobs, and, in some instances, 
it may be a deciding one, For example, 
an individual who has aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and abilities equally suited to 
fields A and B may be influenced to 
choose B because it has better outlook 





prospects, Consideration of employment 
outlook will substantially lessen the 
prospect of having to shift jobs in mid- 
career because of lack of opportunities, 
It will, at the same time, help expand- 
ing industries and occupations to get the 
people they need for healthy growth, 


Occupational plans, like other plans, 
must often be changed to fit new situa- 
tions, The young person who is adjust- 
ing to vocational life does not always 
stick by his original goal, After a few 
years in a job, he may discover that 
he likes another occupation better than 
the one for which he is trained, He 
may have selected wisely an expanding 
industry but find himself with a com- 
pany that is not doing very well, Then 


again personal circumstances, such as 
ill health, family problems, or financial 
pressures, may force one out of the 
career pattern he has envisaged, Many 
must be prepared for changes in jobs, 
and for the possible changes in occupa- 
tions, These considerations often sug- 
gest the need for the broadest kinds of 
training available, commensurate with 
adequate preparation for a particular 
field, 


Few people hit their occupational 
targets with the first shot, But those 
who keep adjusting their aim and im- 
proving their ammunition by developing 
self-knowledge and getting training and 
work experience are more nearly 
assured of eventual success, 





TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED BY 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


During the summer of 1959, 100 medical, dental, engineering, 
science, and veterinary students from 53 professional schools 
were on temporary duty as members of the U.S, Public Health 
Service Commissioned Reserve, These students constituted the 
latest group to receive special training under the Service's Com- 
missioned Officer Student Training and Extern Program (COSTEP), 
Assignments under this program are open to students who have 
completed their second or third year of medical, dental, or engi- 
neering school by the end of the academic year, and to physical 
and social science students at graduate school level, 


Students selected for COSTEP are commissioned in the Public 
Health Service Commissioned Reserve and called to active duty 
for from 60 to 90 days, During their period of active duty, they 
are entitled to the pay and privileges of Junior Assistant Sani- 
tarians, a Public Health Service officer grade corresponding to 
Ensign in the Navy or Second Lieutenant in the Army. 


The largest number of students under COSTEP are employed 
during the summer months, Application for duty during this period 
should be submitted by February 1, However, the program oper- 
ates throughout the year and applicants may state their prefer- 
ences as to the time of the year they will be available for employ- 
ment, Students attending schools operating on the quarter system 
may apply for assignments by submitting their applications at least 
120 days before the date they will be available, 


Further information about this program may be obtained by 
writing to the U.S, Public Health Service (P), Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C, 
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MILITARY MANPOWER AND 


How to meet military obligations is 
one of the most important questions fac- 
ing young men completing their high 
school training. What makes the prob- 
lem more perplexing is that military 
plans must be reconciled with plans for 
starting a working career, 


Young men can satisfy their military 
obligation in a great many ways.’ Some 
will volunteer for active duty in one of 
the military services for 3, 4, or more 
years, Others will volunteer for from 
3- to 6-month periods of active duty for 
training and fulfill the remainder of 
their military obligation by participating 
in reserve programs, Those who do 
not choose to volunteer will wait until 
they are inducted for a 2-year period, 
Although volunteers have a longer term 
of service, they have a choice of serv- 
ice and better opportunities for train- 
ing.* In addition, volunteering elimi- 
nates a rather long period of uncertainty 
experienced by those who wait to be 
drafted, 


But even after deciding that they will 
volunteer, young men must still con- 
sider if it will be to their advantage to 
complete high school before beginning 
military service. Over a million men 
on active duty in early 1956 had not 
completed high school. Nevertheless, 
the end of the school year has a major 
bearing on volunteering. Almost twice 
as many men volunteered for the first 
time during the months immediately fol- 
lowing the end of the school year in 1958 
as during the months preceding June, 


'These alternatives are described in detail 
in a publication entitled, "It's Your Choice"! 
which may be obtained by writing to the U.S, 
Department of Defense, Washington 25, D.C. 

The term "volunteers" as used inthis re- 
port refers to all men who enter active duty 
in the Armed Forces for the first time except 
for those inducted by the Selective Service 
System, It should be noted that some men 
volunteer for induction, but these are con- 
sidered as inductees in this study. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 


by Stuart Garfinkle 


Because the services have excellent 
training programs for bright young men, 
a high school diploma is not essential 
in volunteering for the Armed Forces, 
nor for advancing to highly technical 
military assignments. Nevertheless, 
men who have completed high school 
are more likely to be selected for spe- 
cialized training and for advancement, 
Furthermore, for those who do not 
choose a career of military service, a 
high school diploma makes it much 
easier to get a civilian job after their 
tour of duty has been completed, 


An awareness of the military service 
alternatives and of prospects for mili- 
tary service will be of value in recon- 
ciling military plans with overall educa- 
tional and career planning. Some may 
decide to make a career of military 
service; others may acquire skills while 
in service which will enable them to get 
good jobs in the civilian economy, Still 
others may find in military service a 
chance to mature and give further thought 
to the problems of choosing and training 
for a career, For example, the Air 
Force technician who completed high 
school may come to recognize that his 
educational limitations will prevent him 
from obtaining certain jobs, and he may 
decide to enter college after serving a 
tour of duty. 


This article is based on a study of 
military manpower supply and require- 
ments which was made early in 1959 as 
background material for the consider- 
ation of the recently enacted extension 
of the draft authority. It provides in- 
formation which should help today's high 
school students evaluate their prospects 
of seeing military service, In prepar- 
ing this study, it was assumed that the 
Armed Forces will decline from 2,6 
million in mid-1958 to 2,5 million in 
mid-1959 and remain at that level until 
1963, and that present Selective Service 
rules and regulations will continue in 
effect during that period. Needless to 








say, a major change in the world polit- 
ical situation, changes in Selective 
Service regulations, and other unfore- 
seen developments could greatly affect 
the results of this study, Nevertheless, 
several of the findings of this study 
should help young men now completing 
their education to make more realistic 
plans for their future, 


implications of the Study 


1, Almost all young men physically 
and mentally acceptable for duty in the 
Armed Forces can expect to see service 
except those who become fathers before 
being reached for induction, 

















About 7 out of 10 of all 26-year-old 
men? in 1958 were or had been in serv- 
ice, (See chart and table.) Only about 


330,000 of this age group had not been 


in service; 240,000 of these did not meet 
the physical and mental qualifications 
and the remainder had dependency or 
other deferments. 


Similarly, almost all physically and 
mentally fit nonfathers who will be 26 
in 1963 (those who were 21 years old 
in 1958) will see service. Over one- 
half (630,000) of this age group will be 
in service or have completed service 
by 1963. As a result of the higher 
physical and mental standards for induc- 
tion which will be applied to this age 
group and the fact that fathers are not 
expected to be inducted, a smaller pro- 
portion of the men who will be 26 in 
1963 will have served than of the men 
who were 26 in 1958. 


3According to Selective Service rules and 
regulations, almost all men who reach their 
26th birthday without having been in service 
will probably escape service entirely, 
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2. Most young men completing high 





school in 1959 who do not volunteer for 
active duty will have 4 or 5 years dur- 
ing which they will not be affected by 
the draft. 











Currently, most men are being in- 
ducted in their 22d or 23d year of 
age, and the age of induction is expect- 
ed to rise about one-half year between 
now and 1963, "Because young men gen- 
erally graduate from high school during 
their 17th or 18th year of age, most 
of them can expect to have time ta com- 
plete a college education before being 
reached by the draft. Many of those 
who are reached for induction while in 


college will be granted deferments if 
they meet certain scholastic standards, 
Most college students, however, will 
become subject to the draft when they 
discontinue their education. In early 
1956, some 60,000 college graduates 
were on duty as enlisted (nonofficer) 
men in the Army. Over half of the 
350,000 officers on active duty in all 
the services in early 1956 were college 
graduates, and an additional 30 percent 
had at least some college training. 


3. Few if any fathers will be inducted 
between now and 1963, 








While fatherhood as such is nota 
reason for deferral, fathers are not in- 


Estimated military service status of men aged 19-26 years, June 30, of 1958 and 1963 


(In thousands) 















































Age nearest birthday 
Date and status Total 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
19-26 

June 30, 1958 

Male population ....... 9,060 | 1,200 | 1,190 | 1, 150 | 1,130 | 1,120 | 1,090 | 1,080 | 1, 100 
Entered service! .....| 4,450 270 400 460 500 590 700 760 770 
Not qualified ..cicceccs 2,390 390 370 340 310 260 240 240 240 
Deferrable*.......000. 1,050 320 230 170 120 90 50 40 30 
POE vs cesvceness 490 30 40 60 90 100 80 40 50 
Nonfather pool ....... 670 190 150 120 110 80 20 (*) (*) 
June 30, 1963 

Male population ........ 10, 390 | 1,430 | 1,480 | 1, 430 | 1,290 | 1,220 | 1,200 | 1,190 | 1,150 
Entered service! ..... 3, 540 240 310 350 400 450 550 610 630 
Not qualified ..ccccscs 3, 360 470 490 470 430 400 390 370 340 
Deferrable*........... 1, 300 430 310 220 130 80 50 40 40 
FRINGE cate cucsssans 840 20 50 90 120 130 150 140 140 
Nonfather pool ....... 1, 350 270 320 300 210 160 60 30 (*) 
MIncludes prior or present active or reserve service, 


2Includes a small number in exempt groups, 


3Includes dependency deferments, 
*Less than 5,000, 


5Includes a small number in exempt groups, 
gories of students in military reserve status, 


Note: Because of rounding, 


Source: 
of Defense, 
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Excludes student fathers and certain cate- 


the sums of individual items may not equal totals, 


Prepared from data of the U.S, Bureau of the Census and the U.S, Department 
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ducted until nonfathers have been taken, 
It is expected that the supply of non- 
fathers will be more than adequate, 
Because the age of induction is usually 
22 or 23 and most young men finish high 
school at 17 or 18, several years elapse 
before the 22- and 23-year-olds are 
reached for induction, during which time 
some men undoubtedly finish college, 
marry and become fathers. In recent 
years, about 40 percent of all civilian 
men have become fathers by age 23, 


4, It will become increasingly diffi- 
cult for young men to volunteer in the 
service of their choice, 











On the basis of the assumptions made 
in early 1959 by the U.S, Department 
of Defense regarding the number and 
age distribution of volunteers, there 
will be a significant drop between 1959 
and 1963 in the number and proportion 
of men in each age who will have volun- 
teered for active service. For example, 
only 310,000, or about 1 out of 5, of the 
men who will be 20 years old in 1963 
will have entered active duty as vol- 
unteers compared with 400,000, or 
1 out of 3, of those men who were 
20 years old in 1958. Similarly, 
the assumed number of 2l-year-olds in 
1963 who will have volunteered by that 
year is 350,000, or 1 out of 4 in that 
age group, compared with 460,000, or 
about 2 out of 5, in 1958, 


Since both the Air Force and Navy, 
who obtain all of their manpower by 
voluntary enlistment, occasionally find 
themselves unable, even now, to accept 
all the men who volunteer in a given 
month, it is reasonable to expect that 
they will be more selective in the future 
in regard to volunteers, The Army, 
which is the only military branch to use 
inductees, obtains some of its personnel 
through voluntary enlistment, but ob- 
tains most of its new recruits through 
induction, In fiscal year 1958, for 
example, about two out of three of the 
Army's nonofficer recruits were ob- 
tained through the induction process, 
As it becomes more difficult to enlist 
in the Air Force and Navy in the years 
ahead, it is possible that those men who 
wish to complete their military obliga- 
tion immediately after leaving high school 
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may volunteer for duty in the Army in 
sufficient numbers so that it may not be 
necessary to induct as many men as is 
currently expected, 


Since men who volunteer serve a 
longer tour of duty than inductees, a 
slight rise in the number of volunteers 
will mean a larger drop in the need for 
inductees, If the number of inductees 
needed falls below the expected number 
shown in this report, the age of induc- 
tion will rise somewhat and there will 
be an increase in the number of men 
who will become fathers before being 
reached for induction, 


Other Considerations 


Other developments may change the 
expected number of inductees that will 
be needed in the years ahead, As the 
larger number of young men now in 
their early teens approach military age, 
they may find the competition for entry 
civilian jobs keener for inexperienced 
workers and may voluntarily enter the 
Armed Forces in greater numbers than 
is currently anticipated. It is pos- 
sible that military service will be 
looked upon as a more attractive job 
opportunity. On the other hand, as 
these young men become more aware 
that their chances of entering service 
are getting smaller, some of those who 
might volunteer only because they expect 
to be inducted may decide to delay volun- 
teering. 


It should be kept in mind that the 
estimates presented in this study, like 
all forecasts, are subject to a margin 
of error, The projections were based 
on assumptions as to the behavior of 
individuals and economic conditions, 
These assumptions were based on past 
experience, and appeared reasonable at 
the time of the study, but later events 
may prove otherwise, Enlistment and 
reenlistment rates are strongly affected 
by the level of prosperity and by atti- 
tudes toward military service, Father- 
hood rates also may be affected by eco- 
nomic conditions as well as by the 
operation of the draft. The age of in- 
duction depends to a large extent on 
variable factors, 
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The Current Military Manpower 
Situation 


At present, men are obtained by the 
Armed Forces both by voluntary enlist- 
ment and by induction, During the fis- 
cal year 1958, 311,000 men voluntarily 
entered the Armed Forces for the first 
time while only 127,000 were inducted, 
Many of those who volunteered were 
probably motivated by the knowledge 
that if they did not volunteer they would 
become subject to the draft. Further- 
more, as volunteers, they had a choice 
of service and better opportunities for 
training. The Armed Forces find volun- 
teers more desirable recruits than in- 
ductees, because the longer term of 
enlistment provides more time for their 
training and their subsequent use in 
military assignments. This is espe- 
cially important because of the increas- 
ingly technical nature of military service. 


Selective Service regulations require 
that the oldest of the draft-liable men 
183-26 years of age be inducted first. 
At present, most inductees are about 
22 or 23 years old and have been eligi- 
ble for the draft since age 183. This 
means that for about 4 or 5 years they 
are uncertain about their status. Most 
young men who do not volunteer for 
active duty are classified by the Selec- 
tive Service System as l-A, They re- 
main in this class until they are called 
for induction, unless they are able to 
establish a basis for reclassification 
into a deferred or exempt category. At 
the time of induction, they receive a 
physical and mental examination which 
determines their acceptability for active 
duty. It is estimated that about one- 
third of the entire male population would, 
if examined, be rejected by the Armed 
Forces, Because only those men who 
have not volunteered are subject to in- 
duction, currently about half of the men 
examined for induction are rejected, It 
is important to note that of all who are 
rejected upon being examined for induc- 
tion, less than half are disqualified 
because of physical defects, 


In addition to the rejectees, others 
do not see service because they become 
fathers by the time they are reached 
for induction, About 35 to 40 percent 
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' for induction, 


of all civilian men have become fathers 
by age 22 or 23--the age groups of men 
currently being inducted, While father- 
hood as such is not a reason for defer- 
ment, the current order of induction* 
provides that fathers can be called only 
after all nonfathers are taken, Because 
the supply of nonfathers is more than 
adequate to meet current needs, there 
is little chance that fathers will be in- 
ducted unless military manpower re- 
quirements are increased substantially. 


An important factor in our present 
military manpower situation is the num- 
ber of men who reenlist for duty after 
completing one or more enlistment 
terms, About one-fourth of the volun- 
teers reenlist when their first term ex- 
pires,. This compares with a reenlist- 
ment rate of less than 1 in 20 for in- 
ductees, Reenlistment rates are highest 
among career regulars--men who have 
completed more than one tour of duty. 
Almost 9 out of 10 such men reenlist. 


The Future Military Manpower 
Situation 


The number of draft-liable men who 
would be eligible for induction at any 
given time under existing Selective 
Service rules and regulations has been 
defined as the'"'military manpower pool," 
The future size of this pool depends on 
the number of men reaching the draft 
ages and on the needs of the military 
services, 


The estimates of the size of the mili- 
tary manpower pool in 1958, 1959, and 
future years are based on the number 
of men in the Selective Service age 
group after allowing for those already 
in service, and those who would be re- 
jected, deferred, or exempt if reached 
The chart shows the 
age distribution and military service 
status of men in the primary military 
ages on June 30, 1958, and June 30, 
1963, 


‘Current Selective Service regulations call 
for the following order of inductions: Draft 
delinquents, volunteers for induction, non- 
fathers 19 to 26, fathers 19 to 26, men over 
26 with liability extended, and men under 19, 
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There were about 9 million men 19 
to 26 years of age in mid-1958, About 
45 million had already entered military 
service; about 2.4 million were or will 
be found unfit for service; 1 million 
were students (many of whom will enter 
the military manpower pool when they 
discontinue their education); and about 
700,000 were in the nonfather military 
manpower pool, Comparatively few men 
in this pool were over 23 years old. 


To estimate the characteristics of the 
manpower pool during the next 4 years 
for purposes of evaluating the effects 
of the continuation of the induction 
authority, a projection of the military 
manpower pool was made, This pro- 
jection was made by balancing the num- 
ber of men reaching military age in the 
years ahead against the future needs of 
the Armed Forces, 


Estimates of the annual additions to 
the military manpower pool are based 
upon the number of men reaching age 
183 less an allowance for the unfit and 
for the able-bodied students, virtually 
all of whom are deferrable, In addi- 
tion to the 18}-year-olds, a number of 
students become available each year as 
they graduate or drop out of school. 
Moreover, the total additions to the 
pool will increase significantly in the 
next few years as the population reach- 
ing 183 increases sharply. 


The estimates of military manpower 
requirements between June 30, 1958, 
and June 30, 1963, indicate that about 
500,000 men will be needed annually 
from the military manpower pool, Of 
these, 100,000 men will be needed to 
meet the requirements of the reserve 
forces, and about 300,000 of the Armed 
Forces annual requirements will come 
from volunteers, This leaves about 
100,000 to be inducted through the Selec- 
tive Service System. Because the num- 


ber of able-bodied men reaching mili- 
tary age will be larger than the Armed 
Forces requirements, the manpower 
pool will increase from about 1 million 
in 1959 to about 1-3/4 million by 1963. 
Even if only nonfathers are considered, 
the pool will increase from about one- 
half million in July 1958 to 14 million 
by June 1963, 


Despite the sharp increase in the 
military manpower pool, the number of 
available men in the upper age groups 
will increase only slightly, In 1963, 
about 60,000 nonfathers aged 24, 30,000 
aged 25, and less than 5,000 aged 26 
will be in the pool, compared with 20,000 
aged 24 and less than 5,000 25- and 26- 
year-olds in 1958, This situation is 
expected to occur because the oldest 
inductees in the age range 19 to 26 are 
taken first and the number of draft- 
liable nonfathers, acceptable for serv- 
ice, who are expected to reach these 
ages without having been in service is 
very small, There are three main 
reasons why the number of nonfathers 
who are acceptable for military service 
is relatively small among those over 
23. First, a substantial number of men 
will have enlisted before they are 24 
years of age. Second, almost half of 
the men will have become fathers by the 
time they reach their 24th birthday. 
Third, about half of the nonfathers who 
do not volunteer are expected to be found 
not qualified for military service when 
they are reached for induction, 


Most of the increase in the size of 
the military manpower pool will be in 
the younger age group, as a result of 
the increase in the number of men who 
will be reaching age 19 between 1958 
and 1963. If present enlistment expe- 
rience continues, the number of 18-year- 
olds and 19-year-olds not in service in 
1963 will be 200,000 to 300,000 above 
the current level, 
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CAREERS FOR WOMEN IN RETAILING 


Retailing, one of the country's larg- 
est industries, offers women ever in- 
creasing opportunities for achievement, 
The U.S. Bureau of the Census esti- 
mates of a population passing the 200- 
million mark before 1975, and even 
possibly exceeding 225 million, mean 
an ever expanding number of customers 
for the retailer, It probably indicates 
further expansion of the population into 
the suburbs, and retail establishments 
have historically followed population 
shifts. Within recent years, the move- 
ment to the suburbs has resulted in the 
building of several hundred suburban 
stores in the department and special- 
ty store fields alone. Neighborhood 
shopping centers have proved to be 
especially good locations for branch 
department stores, and the trend is 
toward larger suburban stores, 


Expansion and reorganization create 
new kinds of positions as well as open- 
ings in existing types of jobs, In recent 
years, new suburban stores have em- 
ployed many part-time sales workers 
and established new supervisory posts, 
such as department sales manager and 
branch coordinator, 


Trends in Retailing Methods 


One of the relatively recent develop- 
ments that may affect the nature of re- 
tailing work is simplified selling. In 
stores of all sizes and kinds, selling 
has already been simplified to some 
extent, 


The stock may be arranged so thata 
customer can make atentative selection, 
although the assistance of a salesclerk 
is required before reaching a final deci- 
sion, In many stores, for example, a 
customer may, without assistance, locate 
a rack of dresses in her size, examine 
them, and choose several that interest 
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her, Thereafter, a saleswoman assigns 
her to a fitting room, helps her try on 
the dresses, and completes the sale, 


An extensive display of samples may 
simplify selling. In a shoe department, 
for example, displays of sample shoes 
demonstrate available styles, but the 
customer must turn to the salesperson 
for information on range of colors, sizes, 
heel heights, and materials, 


The most familiar form of simplified 
selling is "self service,'' or exposed sell- 
ing where an entire line of stock is ar- 
ranged in open displays, enabling the 
customers to make their own selections 
with little or no assistance from sales- 
people, 


Retailers have found that staples and 
inexpensive items are best suited for 
self service methods, Many articles, 
especially style items and such items as 
homefurnishings, are not suitable for self 
service. Salespersons will, therefore, 
continue to be required for merchandise 
that needs to be explained, demonstrated, 
matched, or fitted. 


A large amount of paperwork is in- 
volved in the operation of large retailing 
establishments, Itemized orders go out 
from buyers, tickets and stickers are 
attached toincoming goods each day, mail 
and telephone ordersfrom customers are 
processed, sales slips written, and cus- 
tomers’ accounts posted, Bills are sent 
out each month, employee payrolls are 
made up, and records of inventories and 
personnel are kept, 


Mechanical and electronic devices for 
handling paperwork automatically are in 
use in many stores, and more extensive 
and intensive use of them is likely in the 
future. Because of this, ability to operate 
office machines is becoming more impor- 
tant as a qualification for officeworkers., 
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Merchandise control supervisor gets a 
preview of figures as they come from an 
electrdnic computer 


Supervisory and management methods are 
also changing to adapt to the new equip- 
ment, 


Automation, in the opinion of many 
authorities, may not bring a reduction 
in the number of persons employed in 
clerical operations, Offsetting the re- 
duced amount of work necessary for 
maintenance of the present volume of 
records is the increasing emphasis on 
up-to-the-minute inventories, studies of 
past sales, profits by item, cost byitem, 
stock turnover, and so forth, Office- 
workers of the future may, therefore, 
prepare more reports for policymakers 
and spend less time processing routine 
transactions, 


Employment Opportunities 


Many opportunities for beginning 
workers occur as a result of turnover. 
With more than one million department 
and specialty store employees, two- 
thirds of whom are women, the number 
of persons leaving this field in any one 
year is well into the thousands, Many 
of the openings created by turnover are 
available to persons with little or nowerk 
experience, Turnover is much lower 
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among women over 35 years of age than 
among those under that age. 


New positions are also created by 
expansion and reorganization, For ex- 
ample, in staffing anew suburban branch 
store, hundreds of new employees may 
be hired, although supervisory positions 
may be filled from within the organiza- 
tion, Both turnover and expansion pro- 
vide openings for junior executives as 
well as beginning sales or clerical per- 
sonnel, 


As a general rule, the larger the 
store, the greater are the opportunities 
for executive and supervisory jobs. In 
small stores, the owner and one or two 
employees may do all the work--plan- 
ning, buying, receiving, pricing, adver- 
tising, window trimming, selling, wrap- 
ping, and maintaining accounts and inven- 
tory. On the other hand, in firms with 
hundreds of employees, a division of 
function--that is, job specialization--is 
necessary. Different functions may he 
assigned to separate divisions requiring 
executives and supervisors to direct the 
work, For example, divisions may be 
needed for such functions as personnel 
administration, credit, alterations, de- 
liveries, and so forth, 


Where the number of supervisory and 
executive positions is substantial, open- 
ings occur often enoughto provide oppor- 
tunities for advancement, Many large 
retailing firms operate executive- 
development programs to train employ- 
ees for higher positions, Even without 
formal training, a person may qualify 
for advancement through experience, In 
many cases, employees can improve 
their chances for promotion by gaining 
experience in more than one department, 


Employment figures indicate that de- 
partment stores offer not only the larg- 
est number of openings for women in 
salaried executive and supervisory posi- 
tions but also the widest range of oppor- 
tunities, Representatives of the indus- 
try estimate that 10 to 12 percent of all 
employees in department stores are in 
executive and supervisory positions, 


According to the 1954 Census of Busi- 
ness, department stores (fewer than 
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2,800 in number) representing only 0,2 
percent of all retail establishments, em- 
ployed more than 10 percent of all retail 
trade employees. Such stores had an 
average of 266 employees--six times as 
many as the next largest average, that 
of the mail-order house, Some individ- 
ual stores employ thousands of workers. 
Women's clothing or specialtystores 
were much more numerous but had an 
average of only sixemployees per store, 
although specialty stores may range in 
size from a tiny shop operated by the 
owner alone to a store with many of the 
characteristics of a departmentalized 
store, 


There are a number of outstanding 
examples of women in major executive 
jobs in department and specialty stores, 
but among the top executives, women 
are less well represented than they are 
among junior executives and supervi- 
sors. This may be due largely to the 
fact that many women junior executives 
and supervisors leave paid employment 
before they reach the top. Although it 
is still true that in some stores women 
are not considered for policymaking 
offices, recent trends point to ever in- 
creasing opportunities for them inexecu- 
tive positions, 


Earnings 


While earnings in beginning jobs in 
retailing are relatively low, the potential 
is great for persons who are willing to 
work hard and take responsibility, The 
first job in retailing for a recent high 
school graduate is most likely to be as 
a salesclerk, stock clerk, typist, cash- 
ier, or wrapper. Retail stores surveyed 
by the Women's Bureau in 1958 offered 
starting salaries for high school gradu- 
ates ranging roughly from $35 to $55 
per week, depending — the job and 
location of the store, Starting salaries 
of women college graduates averaged 
$3,381 early in 1958 for assistant buyers 
and store trainees, and $2,860 for sales- 
clerks and other retail workers, The 
average salary of employed graduates 
in all occupations was $3,739.! Ad- 
vancement to better paying positions can 
be rapid in retail trade, however, espe- 
cially for college graduates, 
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Few industries have as many execu- 
tive jobs open to women as does retail- 
ing. Not only can women achieve high- 
level posts, but those who do may re- 
ceive incomes exceeding those of women 
with successful careers in many other 
fields, 


The practice of giving yearend bo- 
nuses, prevalent in many stores, in- 
creases the yearly income of company 
officers, executives, and members of 
the merchandise division above the regu- 
lar salaries or commissions paid, Bo- 
nuses are paid sometimes in shares of 
stock and sometimes in cash, 


Hours of Work 


Length of the workweek in retailing 
depends roughly upon the level of respon- 
sibility, according to a study by the 
National Retail Merchants Association, 
Top executives in retailing, as in other 
industries, characteristically work many 
extra hours, In department stores, a 
majority of sales and other nonsupervi- 
sory personnel have a 5-day, 40-hour 
workweek, including one evening. If 
required to work overtime, they gener- 
ally receive extra pay. Trainees and 
junior executives may have a scheduled 
workweek of 5, 55, or 6 days with many 
inthe 5-day category. Higher level exec- 
utives are more likely to work a 6-day 
week, Their earnings are usually in 
terms of annual salary and/or commis- 
sions, having no direct relationship to 
the number of hours worked, 


A fairly frequent comment made by 
women retailing executives who were 
interviewed by the Women's Bureau was 
that the amount of time that must be 
devoted to the jobis excessive and limits 
family and community activities. 


Vacations and Other Benefits 


An annual vacation of at least 2 weeks 
with pay is provided by most stores after 
a year of service, Executives commonly 


1First Jobs of College Women: Report on 
Women Graduates, Class of 1957, Women's 
Bureau Bull, 268, 1959, 
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receive 3 or 4 weeks, Many large stores 
have graduated plans providing 2 to 4 
weeks of vacation on the basis of rank 
or seniority. Since most executives 
have long years of service, they have 
the longer vacations under either system, 


Most stores provide paid sick leave 
for their regular employees, Interviews 
conducted bythe Women's Bureau showed 


that the amount of leave often depends 
upon rank and length of service; for key 


executives, sick leave may be very 
liberal, 


Many companies offer retirement ben- 
efits paid for entirely by the company. 


Virtually all stores give discounts on 
purchases to employees, Amounts vary, 
but 10 percent is frequently allowed on 
all purchases, with 20 percent on cloth- 
ing bought to wear on the job, This 
privilege may assume considerable im- 
portance in reducing the cost not only of 
wardrobes but of'such items as house- 
hold equipment and furnishings which 
may be available from the store, 


Group life insurance and healthinsur- 
ance are often provided, Usually the 
store pays for a standard amount with 
additional coverage available if the em- 
ployee wishes to pay the difference, 


Profit-sharing plans are popular, A 
store sets aside a portion of its profits 
as a fund which is held in trust for the 
employees, Each employee is credited 
with a prorated amount of the year's 
sum, according to the — earn- 
ings, If the firm is a stock company, 
the credits may be in the form of shares 
of capital stock, Over a periodof years, 
the employee builds upequity toward re- 
tirement, An employee with sufficient 
length of service who leaves before 
reaching retirement age receives alump- 
sum payment equal to part of her equity, 


Women Proprietors in Retailing 


Retail trade is the favorite field of 
women who enter business for them- 
selves, In April 1959, there were 
335,000 self-employed women in retail 
trade, according to Bureau of the Cenqus 
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estimates, This was almost twice as 
many as the total number of women pro- 
prietors in all other fields (192,000), 


At the start, the owners of small stores 
or shops usually have to handle person- 
ally all the important aspects of the busi- 
ness--the selection and buying of mer- 
chandise, pricing the goods to be sold, 
the amount of inventory to be carried, 
the granting of customer credit and col- 
lection of bills, and the hiring and train- 
ing ofemployees, As the business grows 
larger, the owner generally delegates 
some of these duties to others,? 


There are many advantages in being 
the proprietor of a business, As “her 
own boss,'' a woman proprietor can de- 
termine within reason the location of her 
shop; choose her business associates and 
employees; decide which responsibilities 
to delegate and which to handle herself; 
and set her own working hours, 


*For a fuller discussion, see Starting and 
Managing a Small Business (in Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly, February 1959), 
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Small store owner must be a salesperson 
as well as a manager 
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On the other hand, there are respon- 
sibilities linked to ownership. The pro- 
prietor must carry the ultimate respon- 
sibility for policy and for the success 
or failure of the enterprise. When 
problems arise she must solve them 
wisely or accept the consequences, 
Women who become proprietors may 
find that they work longer hours, are 
less free to take vacations, and "carry 
their work home with them" more than 
they did as salaried employees. 


Qualifications for a Career 
in Retailing 


When the Women's Bureau asked per- 
sonnel managers of several leading 
stores to name the most important 
qualities looked for in selecting women 
for executive development, the qualities 
most often mentioned were: Ability to 
work with people; a demonstrated inter- 
est in retailing; poise, maturity, and 
self-confidence; ability to present her- 
self successfully in speech and appear- 
ancee These replies underscore the 
emphasis placed upon personal charac- 
teristics, 


Retailing is still one of the fields in 
which a college education is not neces- 
sarily required for advancement. Many 
retailers prefer to hire high school 
graduates and to let them work their 
way up over a period of years. Many 
competent, high-ranking executives in 
retailing are not college educated; some 
never attended high school. Many of 
these, however, began their careers 
years ago when fewer people had an 
opportunity to attend college and high 
school attendance was not as common 
as it is today. An increasing number 
of retailers are hiring college graduates 
for training programs, The person who 
successfully completes the program, in- 
cluding sales work, is ready to move up 
to a junior executive post in approxi- 
mately a year. A higher proportion of 
future executives will undoubtedly have 
more education than those now employed. 


Therefore, the girl preparing for a 
retailing career should certainly plan 
to complete high school. If she is 
tempted to leave school early because 
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of financial considerations, she should 
try to work part time and still finish 
her schooling. 


With few exceptions everyone inter- 
ested in retailing should plan on an 
assignment to a sales job. A full-time 
job in the summer or a part-time job 
during the Christmas rush season pro- 
vides excellent experience. Retailers 
emphasize that sales experience is 
absolutely necessary. The only disa- 
greement is on how much selling expe- 
rience is needed, 


College graduates (as well as non- 
graduates) interested ina retailing ca- 
reer have to learn retailing from the 
ground up. Many start out as trainees 
or as salesclerks, secretaries, copy- 
writers, or interviewers, 


Executive training programs are con- 
ducted by many leading department and 
specialty stores, Trainees are usually 
college graduates or promising high 
school graduates with several years of 
work experience, During a 9-12-month 
program, trainees receive classroom 
instruction for a certain number of 
hours each week, The rest of their 
time is spent working in the departments 
to which they have been assigned. While 
trainees may remain in one department, 
they are more often shifted periodically 
so that they may gain wider experience. 
Under the rotation system, the trainee 
spends a few weeks in a division, work- 
ing for a period of time on each 
operation, 


Stores with training programs usually 
recruit graduates from colleges and 
universities in the surrounding area. 
Seniors interested in entering such a 
program can obtain information from 
their college placement bureaus, 


Since World War Il, the largest in- 
crease in number of employed women 
has been in the mature age groups. Wo- 
men over 35, some with school-age or 
grown children, have entered or reen- 
tered the business world. 


Department and specialty stores have 


found these women to be an important 
source of both full-time and part-time 
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salespersons, Many mature women have 
moved into supervisory and executive 
jobs, though they are rarely hired as 
trainees, 


Retailing authorities report that many 
women over 35 offer the following ad- 
vantages to the retailer: Mature judg- 
ment, emotional stability, and the under- 
standing of customers that comes from 
having been purchasing agent for their 
own families. They also offer greater 
assurance of remaining with the store 
indefinitely. 


Older women who have progressed 
to supervisory and executive jobs are 
often placed in positions in personnel, 
operations, and control, While these 
positions pay less, they are often less 
strenuous than those in merchandising 
and sales promotion, 


A woman considering retailing as a 
career should study conditions in her 
local area, for this is probably where 
she will take her first job. Policies, 
practices, and salaries vary widely 
according to size of store, size of area 


local labor market, and the manage- 
ment philosophy of each individual 
store. She can obtain from school 
guidance counselors, local public em- 
ployment offices, newspapers, or friends 
employed in stores, information on job 
openings, starting salaries, and working 
conditions in local stores, The stores 
themselves will furnish information on 
training programs, hours of work, va- 
cations, insurance, and medical and 
retirement plans, 


A wealth of material has been written 
about retailing. Numerous trade publi- 
cations provide information on current 
happenings in the field. Books con- 
cerned with the economics and mechan- 
ics of retailing are available. Many 
stories about real and fictional retail- 
ers have also been written, 


Additional information on opportun- 
ities for women in retail trade is avail- 
able in a U.S, Department of Labor's 
Women's Bureau publication, Ca- 
reers for Women in Retailing. Bulle- 
tin 271. 1959, Available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 





served, type of clientele, geographical 
location, conditions prevailing in the 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
(Price is not yet available, ) 





JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


Information on a variety of occupations that can be entered 
by young women high school graduates is provided in Future 
Jobs for High School Girls, recently issued by the Women's 
Bureau of the U.S, Department of Labor. Included in this 64-page 
publication are descriptions of the work done by stewardesses, 
nurses, telephone operators, bookkeepers, beauty operators, and 
engineering aids, The nature of the work, job possibilities, 
qualifications and training needed, and opportunities for advance- 
ment are discussed, 


Included also are suggestions for obtaining job experience and 
additional training, both in and out of school, and how to look for 
a job and to prepare for an interview, In addition, sources of 
further information are listed, 


This publication is available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price, 40 cents, 
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RISING EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
AND THE IMPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


The 1,700,000 young people who 
received their diplomas in June 1959 
brought the total number of high school 
graduates in the United States to nearly 
50 million, By 1980, the number of 
people with high school diplomas is likely 
to reach 95 million, During the same 
period, the number of persons who have 
completed college is expected to increase 
from 7 million to almost 14 million, 
Although some of the increase in the 
number of graduates at both levels will 
result from population growth, much of 
the rise will be accounted for by a greater 
proportion of young people remaining in 
schoollonger. Forexample, the propor- 
tion of people 15 years old and over with 
a high school education will increase 
from 40 percent to 55 percent in the 
next 20 years, and the proportion of 
adults (25 years and over) with a bache-~ 
lor's degree will rise from about 7 to 
more than 10 percent, 


These projections of educational 
attainment, made by the Bureau of the 
Census, have significant implications for 
young people currently enrolledin school 
and for their counselors and teachers, ! 
Professional, technical, and other occu- 
pations requiring high educational quali- 
fications are growing at a much faster 
rate than unskilled jobs. It is evident 
that most young people will have to set 
their educational sights higher than their 
parents or their older brothers and 
sisters did if they are to compete 
successfully intomorrow's labor market, 


Trends in Educational Attainment 


The rise in the educational level of 
the population as a whole reflects the 
tendency for young people to stay in school 
longer as well as the loss through death 
of older people who have, onthe average, 
less schooling than the younger genera 
tion. In October 1958, the Census 
Bureau reported that 55 percent of all 
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people between the ages of 5 and 34were 
enrolledin schools and colleges, whereas, 
in 1950, only 44 percent of this age group 
were enrolled, During this period, en- 
rollment rates went up sharply for the 
high school and college age groups, Al- 
though virtually all youngsters between 
the ages of 6 and 15 have for many years 
been enrolled in school, the proportion 
of young people attending and completing 
high school and college has been rising 
steadily. 


The educational attainment of the 
population will probably continue to rise 
in the years ahead for many reasons, 
Among the social, economic, and other 
factors which will affect future enroll- 
ments are higher levels of family income 
which permit young people to stay in 
school longer; the knowledge that better 
educated people are likely to have a wide 
choice of jobs, above average incomes, 
and stability of employment; the demand 
for highly trained scientists, mathemati- 
cians, and engineers to solve the techno- 
logical problems of the "space age"; the 
need for people with higher levels of 
training and skill in many kinds of new 
and existing jobs; and the widespread 
belief that education is important as a 
preparation for everyday living. 


Assuming the continuation of long- 
term trends in educational attainment 
and no unusual political or economic 
conditions, the overall educational level 
of the population 25 years and over will 
rise from an average (median) of 10,8 
years of school completed in 1960 to 
12,2 in 1980, according to Bureau of 
the Census projections (chart 1), By 
1970, most of today's high school pupils 


1The statistical data used in this article 
are primarily from Bureau of the Census 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No, 91, January 12, 1959, For sale by the 
Bureau of the Census; price 10 cents, 
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Chart 1. Average Educational Attainment of 
the Population 25 Years of Age and Older 


Average years completed 
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will be in the 25-to-29-year-age group, 
and most of the boys and many of the 
girls in this group will be in the work 
force, Nearly 45 percent of these 25- 
to 29-year-olds will have completed high 
school, whereas only 35 percent of the 
group 45 to 54 years of age--which 
will include most of the parents of the 
younger group--will have received that 
much education (chart 2). Similarly, 
13 percent of the people 25 to 29 years 
old will have 4 yearsor more ofcollege, 
compared with only 8 percent of the 
older age group,” 


In the future, as in the past, a 
higher proportion of girls than boys 
willcomplete high school, but relatively 
more boys than girls will enroll in and 


*The rising trend in educational attainment 
indicated by these Bureau of the Census pro- 
jections is confirmed by U.S, Office of Edu- 
cation statistics on high school and college 
graduates. However, Office of Educafion 
figures indicate an even sharper increase, 
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complete college. Girls account for 
about 55 percent of all high school grad- 
uates, but they account for only 35 
percent of all college graduates, 


The Changing World of Work 


The type of work in which most young 
people now find employment differs 
greatly from that of past years, and 
further change is expected, For example, 
50 years ago more than 30 percent of 
all workers were on farms, compared 
with fewer than 10 percent today. In 
contrast, the proportion of workers in 
clerical occupations increased from about 
5 percent to nearly 15 percent during 
that period, In general, the shift has 
been from farm and blue-collar occu- 
pations to white-collar occupations, By 
far the greatest growth in recent years 
has beeninthe professional and technical 





Chart 2. Young People Will Continue To Have 
More Schooling Than Their Parents... 


Proportion of Population 25-29 Years Old and 45-54 Years Old 
Who Will Be High School Graduates and College Graduates 
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occupations and in the clerical occupa- 
tions, In these and other white-collar 
fields, workers have a much higher 
average educational attainment than 
blue-collar workers, Theaccompanying 
table clearly shows that the greatest 
growth in employment is taking place 
in those occupations in which workers 
have the greatest amount of formal 
education, 


Of course, rapid growth in certain 
occupational fields does not necessarily 
mean that these fields offer the greatest 
number of job opportunities, In large 
occupations, thousands of new workers 
are needed each year just to replace 
those who leave their jobs, For ex- 
ample, nearly twice as many operatives 
as professional workers are employed, 
and craftsmen are a much larger group 
than sales workers, Therefore, many 
jobs will become available in the blue- 
collar occupations as experienced work- 
ers retire, die, or withdraw from the 
labor market for other reasons, 


Even in blue-collar occupations the 
educational attainment of workers is 
rising. The average school years 
completed by craftsmen and foremen 
increased from 10,1 in 1952 to 10,5 in 
1957; for operatives, the average rose 
from 9,1 to 9.5 years; for laborers, it 
rose from 8,3 to 8,5 years, It should 
be borne in mind that these averages 
of educational attainment include large 
numbers of older workers with little 


schooling; new entrants into the blue- 
collar occupations (at least for the next 
several years) will generally need more 
schooling thanthe average for the group, 
The work of skilled craftsmenis becoming 
increasingly complex and minimum levels 
of educational attainment are being 
specified for more and more of such 
jobs. Rising apprenticeship standards 
for some of the crafts also reflect the 
growing demand for people with higher 
educational attainment. Revised appren- 
ticeship standards for the electrical 
contracting industry stipulate that ap- 
prentices shall have a high school 
education or its accredited equivalent, 
and current standards for apprentice 
plumbers recommend that applicants 
should be high school graduates or the 
equivalent. Moreover, the period of 
apprenticeship for some crafts is being 
extended, Whereas, the revised national 
apprenticeship standards for inside 
construction electricians (wiremen) pro- 
vide for a 4-year term of apprentice- 
ship, some local agreements now re- 
quire 5 years of training. 


Educational requirements for many 
white-collar occupations also are being 
raised, For example, the time required 
to qualify for a bachelor's degree in 
pharmacy or architecture has recently 
been extended from 4 to 5 years at 
accredited colleges; in the teaching 
profession, the master's degree is re- 
quired in a growing number of school 
systems; and some college work is being 


Employment increase and educational attainment for major occupational groups 








Percent Median 
increase number of 
Occupational group in employ- school years 
ment, 1947-57 completed, 
March 1957 
White-collar workers: 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers .......0e- 56.9 16+ 
Clerical and kindred workers cc ccccrssscsesses anh meee 33,2 12.5 
Gales WOrkers..ccccssccecess oHae ee eermaus kcnenswes 21.6 12.4 
Managers, officials, and proprietors (except farm)..... 15,7 12,4 
Blue-collar workers: 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers .......ccccece 8.8 16, 5 
Operatives and kindred workers ......e.6. coekeeoeses 3.8 9.5 
Laborers (except farm and mine) ....... atari tecanena 4,4 ‘> 
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specifiedfor more and more secretarial 
and other types of clerical jobs, 


Implications of Rising Educational 
Levels 

What does the rising educational 
attainment of the population mean to the 
young people of the Nation? A higher 
proportion of high school and college 


with much less schooling. A college 
degree will be demanded of most 
young people seeking professional ca- 
reers, whereas many older people were 
able to qualify largely through self- 
education and experience, Graduate 
education will be required for new 
entrants into many professions for which 
the bachelor's degree was formerly the 
standard preparation. Not only will 
higher educational attainment be required 


graduates available for employment will for entrance to a growing number of 
undoubtedly tend to raise hiring standards jobs, it will also become increasingly 
for many jobs, A high school education difficult for those without a good educa- 
will be necessary for many jobs that tional background to advance to jobs of 
are now filled by experienced workers greater responsibility and higher pay. 





FOUNDATION ACCEPTS RESPONSIBILITY FOR NATIONAL 
DATA ON SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


The National Science Foundation, an independent agency of the 
United States Government, has assumed responsibility for leader- 
ship in establishing and maintaining a program of National infor- 
mation on scientific and technical personnel, This action was 
taken in accordance with the request of the Bureau of The Budget, 


A program of 15 projects was recommended, and the follow- 
ing 3 were designated as most urgent: 


1, Identification of scientific and technical occupations, Analy- 
sis of work content and job descriptions in scientific, technical, and 
related fields, to develop methods for identifying these occupational 
categories with adequate precision when conducting such surveys, 





2. Pool of scientific and technical personnel, A periodic sur- 
vey, using appropriate sampling techniques, of organizations and 
agencies of all types which are employers of scientific and tech- 
nical personnel, to obtain information on the numbers and charac- 
teristics of such personnel, 





3, Periodic study of the demand outlook for various categories 
of scientific and technical personnel in each major activity, The 
study would include analysis of: (a) employment and production 
growth trends; (b) the changing roles of particular classes of scien- 
tific and technical personnel, to develop current estimates and 
forecasts of demand for such personnel by occupation and educa- 
tional levels, 
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COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE TRAINING INSTITUTES 
TO OPERATE DURING 1959-60 SCHOOL YEAR 


Seven counseling and guidance train- 
ing institutes will be established at uni- 
versities and colleges during the 1959- 
60 academic year. Two will operate 
during the full academic year, five dur- 
ing the second semester only, Emphasis 
will be on the training of secondary 
school teachers or counselors who have 
had little counseling experience, These 
institutes, provided for under Title V, 
Park B, of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, are in addition to the 50 sim- 
ilar institutes which were conducted at 
colleges and universities during the 1959 
summer session, 


Selection of the colleges and univer- 
sities at which the regular session in- 
stitutes will be held was made with the 
assistance of a panel of professional 
consultants in the field of counseling and 
guidance, As a convenience to partici- 
pants, the institutes were established at 
colleges and universities that are widely 
distributed geographically. 


Enrollees from public schools re- 
ceive stipends of $75 a week and an 
allowance of $15 a week for each depend- 
ent, Private school enrollees attend the 
institutes without charge but do not re- 
ceive stipends, About 320 secondary 
school teachers will attend the regular 
session institutes, Total cost of the 
seven institutes (including operation and 
student stipends) will be a little over $1] 
million, 


The colleges and universities which 


have agreed to sponsor regular session 
institutes during the academic year 
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1959-60, the period of time for each, 
and the geographical areas from which 
enrollees will be invited to apply are: 


The University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich,; two semesters; all States 
and territories, 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N. Y.; two semesters; 
all States and territories, with special 
attention to the Northeastern and Middle 
Atlantic States, 


George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn,; second semester; 
Southeastern States, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, and Canal Zone, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.; second semester; North Central 
States east of the Mississippi River, 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb, ; second semester; North Central 
States westof the Mississippi River, and 
Rocky Mountain States, 


University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; 
second semester; Southwestern States, 


University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash,; second semester; West Coast 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, and 
American Samoa, 


Persons interested in the counseling 
and guidance institutes may obtain addi- 
tional information from the U, S, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Washington25, D.C, 
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POST-HIGH-SCHOOL PLANS OF WISCONSIN YOUTH 


A Statewide inquiry aimed at providing 
comprehensive information about the 
plans of Wisconsin youth for education 
beyond high school was made in 1957,! 
Over 90 percent of all high school grad- 
uates completed forms which furnished 
information about their plans, their 
parents, school experiences, financial 
status, and opinions on the value of a 
college education, 


In the fall of 1957, a followup inquiry 
was made of the parents of arepre- 
sentative sample of the graduates to 
determine whether the graduates had 
followed through with the plans which 
they had indicated in the spring, and 
to inquire into the attitudes of the 
parents toward the desirability of a col- 
lege education for their sons or daughters 
and toward college education ingeneral. 


In early 1958, a followup inquiry was 
also made of the high ability graduates 
who had indicated that they did not plan 
to go to a degree-granting college, This 
query was made to learn what these 
promising youth were doing, whether they 
were satisfied with what they were doing, 
and what their attitudes toward college 
education then were, Special attention 
was given to the plans of youth who had 


*Dr, Little is Vice President, Director of 
Institutional Studies, and Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, He is also As- 
sociate Director of the Committee on Institu- 
tional Cooperation which is conducting studies 
of the educational programs of the''Big Ten" in- 
stitutions, includingthe University of Chicago, 

‘This article is reprinted from Higher 
Education, Vol. XV, No. 4, December 1958, 
published by the U. S, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, The article is adapted from the author's 
larger study, A Statewide Inquiry Into Deci- 
sions of Youth About Education Beyond High 
School, which is the first part of Project No. 
247 conducted with support from the Office 
of Education's Cooperative Research Program, 
The larger study was published in September 
1958 by the School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, and copies of it may 
be secured from that source, 
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high potential for advanced training and 
education, A followup of high ability 
graduates who did not attend college 
was made, but several years must 
elapse before the accomplishments of 
such persons will be known, 


Plans of the Graduates 


About one-half of Wisconsin's 1957 
high school graduates were continuing 
in some type of education beyond high 
school, and about 2 out of 3 of them were 
going to a degree-granting college, (See 
chart,) The spring survey showed that 
3 out of 5 graduates who planned to go 
to college were boys, Although as many 
girls as boys were planning to continue 
schooling, more girls than boys later 
attended schools that were nondegree 
granting. 


Occupational objectives were prom- 
inent among the college-going graduates; 
for boys, engineering and business ad- 
ministration courses were most popular; 
for girls, teaching and nursing. 


About | out of 5 of the graduates were 
planning to attend schools or colleges 
outside Wisconsin, Of those planning 
to attend Wisconsin colleges, almost 
2 out of 3 were planning to attend 
State- supported institutions, 


Characteristics of Continuing and 
Noncontinuing Graduates 


The college-going graduates charac- 
teristically were students who ranked in 
the top one-third of their high school 
classes in scholastic achievement and 
on mental ability test scores, The girls 
and boys scored alike on mental ability 
tests, but girls outperformed boys in 
high school studies. More than twice 
as many girls as boys scored in the 
top 20 percent of their classes; in fact, 
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60 percent of the boys ranked in the 
lower one-half of their classes. 


Graduates whose fathers were in 
professional or executive positions 
planned in much greater than average 
numbers to go to college. Children of 
farmers or factory workers planned in 
much fewer than average numbers to 
go to college. But these differences 
narrowed when the parents of the 
children had equivalent educational 
backgrounds, 


The extent of the education of the 
parents appeared to have a stronger 
influence than their occupations upon 
the decisions of their children, Col- 
lege-going among the graduates stepped 
up markedly with each increase in the 
educational attainment of the parents, 
Approximately one-half of the fathers 
and mothers of the graduates were not 
high school graduates, In fact, about one- 
third of the parents had not even attend- 
ed high school, Less than 10 percent of 
the parents were college graduates, 


Small high schools yielded smaller 
percentages of college-going graduates 
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than large high schools; but when occu- 
pational and educational backgrounds of 
the parents, and the location of colleges 
were considered, the difference in size 
of school did not appear to be significant. 


Lack of financial means is a signifi- 
cant and deciding factor among graduates 
who wanted to but did not attend college; 
however, sizable numbers who reported 
being able to finance a college education 
were not making plans to attend, This 
was true even among those who had 
superior high school achievement 
records, Over one-third of the boys 
planning to attend college expected to 
contribute more than $500 toward their 
first year's college expenses by summer 
earnings and part-time work while 
attending school, Only one-tenth of the 
girls expected to provide this much, 
This may explain in part the difference 
in number of boys and girls who attend 
college, but the survey showed that 
many girls and their parents felt that 
college education was not as important 
for girls as for boys. 


About one-third of the graduates 
expressed a willingness to borrow 
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money for their college expenses if they 
could pay it back on the installment 
plan after graduation, The willingness 
to borrow increased significantly among 
graduates who had made superior high 
school records, the majority of whom 
said they would borrow, This willingness 
was much more frequently expressed 
by boys than by girls. About one-fourth 
of all the graduates said they had never 
considered attending college; and 4 out 
of 5 of these said they would not con- 
sider it even if they had the money. 
This rejection of college-going was 
found in a lesser degree among high 
ability graduates. 


Parents were credited by the grad- 
uates with stronger influence than 
teachers or counselors on their plans 
beyond high school, Teachers were 
credited with stronger influence by col- 
lege-going graduates than by those get- 
ting jobs or attending other types of 
schools, Graduates who were not going 
to college reported much less frequently 
than college-going graduates that their 
parents wanted them to attend college, 
Many reported an attitude of "don't 
care,"* Practically all parents of col- 
lege-going youth wanted them to go, 
Very few parents were reported as 
opposing college attendance, 


The great majority of the graduates 
were planning to do what their friends 
were doing, This influence was strong 
regardless of the plans of the graduate, 
but strongest among the college-going 
graduates, The college-going graduates 
had found greater satisfaction with their 
high school studies than their classmates 
who had other plans, Nine out of ten 
graduates who said that high school 
studies were uninteresting were not 
continuing education beyond high school, 


About 2 out of 5 graduates did not 
take a college preparatory course in 
high school, and some of these had 
plans to attend college. Graduates who 
were planning to go to college believed 
that they needed to learn more than they 
knew, that this additional knowledge 
would be useful to society, and therefore 
better pay wouldresult, Those who were 
not going to college believed that it was 
important to start earning money quickly 
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and learn on the job; success, they be- 
lieved, would come from personal 
ability and good work, 


Survey of the Parents 


Parents reported in the fall of 1957 
that 81 times out of 100 their children 
were doing what they had planned to do 
in the spring. Of those who had planned 
to attend college, 90 percent were attend- 
ing college. Some graduates who had 
not planned to attend college did so, 
Regardless of what their sons or 
daughters were doing, an overwhelming 
majority of the parents (88 percent) re- 
ported that they wanted their children to 
continue their schooling, "Lack of 
money" or "lack of interest in school! 
topped the reasons given by parents for 
their children not continuing school, 


The number of 1957 graduates entering 
college inthe fallofthatyear was short of 
the number who will eventually attend. 
For instance, about 10 percent of the 
boys entering military service indicated 
an intention to attend college afterward, 
and between 10 percent and 15 percent 
of the parents indicated that their sons 
or daughters would attend college later. 
Parents who did not want their sons or 
daughters to attend college emphasized 
need of help or income for the family, 
and their children's lack of interest in 
or ability for college studies, The 
parents strongly support the belief that 
too many capable young people who 
should go to college are not able to do 
so, and they disagree with the belief 
that too many young people are going 
to college who should not, They further 
believe that a college education is worth 
making a financial sacrifice to obtain. 


Plans of Graduates With High 
Scholastic Promise 


Girls outnumbered boys 2 tol in rank 
in scholastic achievement among those 
in the top 25 percent of their graduating 
classes, Among graduates who belonged, 
on the basis of both class rank and 
mental ability test scores, to the top 25 
percent, the ratio was 3-2 in favor of 
the girls. This top 25 percent on both 
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provided an important "pool" of potential 
college graduates. 


A majority of the boys and girls who 
ranked in the top 25 percent planned to 
attend college regardless of the occupa- 
tion or amount of education of the parent. 
If the parents had attended college, as 
many children of farmers planned to 
attend college as children of executive 
and professional men, College-going 
in this group increased markedly if 
either parent had attended college, and 
still more if both had attended. There 
was a suggestion in survey reports that 
college attendance by the mother might 
be more influential on the decision of 
the children than college attendance by 
the father. Of children in the top 25 
percent who did not goto college, 1 in 
11 said he would not have gone if he had 
had the money. 


Those who were not going to college 
had been identified less frequently as 
showing unusual achievement in some 
special field than had their classmates 
of the same ability who were going to 
college. Evidence of lack of financial 
means was much stronger among the 
group who were not attending college; 
but fewer showed willingness to borrow. 
The great majority of the boys in this 
group had aspirations to become profes- 
sional or executive men. Those not 
going to college, however, were headed 
toward the. skilled trades and occu- 
pations, 


Promising Youth Who Did Not 
Attend College 


A great majority of the high ability 
graduates, both boys and girls, who did 
not attend college were, 7 months later, 
employed in full-time jobs (76 percent 
of the girls; 93 percent of the boys). 
The jobs of the girls were predominantly 
clerical; of the boys, semiskilled or 
manual work, 


Many of these graduates were attend- 
ing a college or a vocational or trade 
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school on a part-time basis; others were 
attending full-time. Most frequently, 
boys attending nondegree schools were 


enrolled in engineering or technical 
training programs; girls, in nurses 
training programs. 


Most of the boys (55 percent) in this 
group expressed dissatisfaction with 
their future in their present jobs and 
expected to get further training or edu- 
cation. A much smaller proportion of 
the girls expressed a similar dissatis- 
faction; indeed, 75 percent said that they 
were satisfied with their work, From 
one-third to one-half of these graduates 
said that they would geta college educa- 
tion if they could have financial assist- 
ance. A smaller percentage of these 
graduates than of the college-going 
graduates had applied for scholarships. 
However, from 10 to 15 percent of 
them had received scholarships, but 
did not make use of them, 


Conclusions 


There is a strong and persistent 
move toward training and education be- 
yond high school, This trend is fed by 
the increasingly technical demands of 
the work-world, the specialized train- 
ing programs of the armed _ services, 
and by the increasing level of general 
education of the parents. 


In general, the majority of college- 
going students in Wisconsin are boys 
and girls who ‘have excelled two-thirds 
of their classmates in scholastic aptitude 
and achievement. The great majority 
of students who did not find high school 
studies interesting do not want to con- 
tinue studies at an advanced level. Some 
of those who have not enjoyed high 
school studies, but who do continue 
their education are sons and daughters 
of parents who have attended college, 
or who very much want their children 
to have social and economic advantages 
which they believe going to college will 
bring. 
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NUMBER OF COLLEGE DEGREES INCREASES 


The numbers of degrees granted by 
the Nation's colleges are continuing to 
climb toward the peak levels reached in 
the period after World War II, In the 
12 months ending June 30, 1958, a total 
of 440,344 degrees was conferred by 
all degree-granting institutions in the 
United States (including Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico) according to the U.S, 
Office of Education, This represented 
an increase of 16 percent over 1956-57, 
Bachelor's and first professional de- 
grees totaled 365, 748--an increase of 
18 percent over the same period, In 
1949-50, the peak year of the large 
veterans' education program following 
World War Il, the total number of de- 
grees was 498, 586 (or 13 percent above 
the 1957-58 figure), 


The number of second-level degrees 
(master's, except first professional) 
reached an alltime high in 1957-58, 
when 65,614 were conferred, This 
represents an increase of 10 percent 
over the number conferred in 1956-57 
and an increase of nearly 1 percent over 
the previous peak year, 1950-51, The 
number of doctorates (excluding such 
first professional degrees as M.D., 
DOS., and DD V.M.) conferred increased 
slightly less than 1 percent over the 
previous year, to a total of 8,942 in 
1957-58, 


The largest numbers of bachelor's 
and first professional degrees were 


FOR THIRD YEAR IN ROW 


granted in the following fields: Educa- 
tion, business and commerce, social 
sciences, and engineering. About 3 out 
of 5 students who received first-level 
degrees were training in these 

fields, These same 4 fields of study 
also accounted for about 7 out of 10 sec- 
ond-level degrees, with education alone 
accounting for almost half of the second- 
level degrees, 


Fields in which relatively large num- 
bers of doctoral degrees were granted 
during 1957-58 were the physical sci- 
ences, education, the biological scien- 
ces, and the social sciences, At this 
level as well as at the master's or sec- 
ond-degree level, the majority of the 
degrees in education were in adminis- 
trative and nonteaching fields, 


Men earned 66 percent of all bache- 
lor's and first professional degrees, 67 
percent of all master's degrees, and 89 
percent of all doctorates, They re- 
ceived almost all the first degrees 
granted in engineering, about 92 percent 
of those granted in business and com- 
merce, and 71 percent of those con- 
ferred in the social sciences. Women 
earned 69 percent of all the first de- 
grees conferred in education, 


The accompanying table, covering 
degrees granted in major fields of 
study, presents comparable data for 
1956-57 and 1957-58, 





ferred in the fields of their students! 


ington 25, D.C., for $1.50 per copy, 
of 100 or more copies,) 





Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 1957-58 (the re- 
port on which the above article is based), presents detailed information on degrees 


conferred in 160 specific subject fields, It also lists degree-granting institutions, 


showing the number and level of degrees granted in each subject field, 


The information in this report is of special interest to college and school offi- 
cials who wish to make curricular and other adaptations to current trends, and to 
counselors and teachers who want to inform students where degrees are being con- 
interests, 


The 210-page report (Circular 570), prepared by the U.S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, is available from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
(A 25-percent discount is given on orders 
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Earned degrees conferred, by field of study, by level of degree, and by sex: Aggregate 
United States’ 1956-57 and 1957-58 





Total Men Women 
Field of study 





1957-58 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1956-57 1957-58 | 1956-57 





Bachelor's and first professional? 




















TOO i206 evseccocene Tererrrrr ye 365, 748 | 340, 347 | 242,948 | 222, 738 | 122, 800 | 117, 609 
Amticuare 244200066 eT err TT ee 5. 525 5, 490 5, 434 5, 340 91 150 
RPCNOCINES bo c6S Rid sawsedees coe 1,612 1, 493 1, 536 1, 433 76 60 
Biological sciences*.......cceccce ‘ 14, 408 13, 868 11, 226 10, 724 3, 182 3, 144 
Business and commerce .........- 51,254 46, 760 47, 286 42,849 3,968 3,911 
Education ....... seccccccccecccee | 82,892] 77,722 | 25,631) 23,275| 57.261] 54,447 
ROOTES. cccwddiincewowsennas 35, 332 31, 21 35, 223 31, 130 | 109 81 
English and journalism .......00. 89, 235 17,998 8, 439 7,870 | 10, 796 10, 128 
Fine an@ applies? arFtécscccsicceecs 2, 292 41, 785 5, 850 5, 470 6, 402 6,315 
Foreign languages and literature.. 4, 503 4, 322 1, 814 lL, 724 2, 689 2,598 
POPC 6.06660 ct cence csceves cee 1, 244 L. 329 1, 243 1, 12s 1 +t 
CORIO. 66640 ds icsberavkesnaws 849 699 730 574 119 125 
Dentistry (DDS, and D.M.D only). . 3,065 3,038 3,031 3,011 34 27 
Medicine (M.D, only). anata aa 6, 861 6, 785 6,510 6, 432 351 353 
Nursing ..... coecce eorcccccccccce 6,052 5, 750 49 50 6, 003 5, 700 
PROTEST 60sec caida cceeeweaeens 3, 782 3, 542 :, 394 3,181 391 361 
Other health professions ......... 4, 163 3,960 2,173 2,141 1,990 1,819 
RIGGS GCONGIICS 64016 s0sescdenen 4,312 4,614 36 69 4,276 4,545 
EMP 8:86 cK OCHRRREREDHES HERERO OOS 9, 433 8, 832 9,253 8, 559 280 273 
EADEEEY GGIGNSO 64 606covweeceeees 1, 690 1, 542 403 369 1, 287 1, 873 
Mathematical subjects ....cccccee 6,924 5, 546 4,953 3, 826 1,971 1,720 
ee ee, MEET OTOP EOC COTTE 2,981 2, 333 2, 637 2, 526 344 307 
Physical science®...secececeeeces | 14,352| 12,934] 12,683] 11,321 1, 669 1,613 
NN tc acacieisaiteriekeieiin 6, 930 6,191 4,063 3, 525 2, 867 2, 666 
RORGIOG 600000 se verccevsverececes 8, 830 8,298 7, 460 6, 886 1,370 1,412 
DEE GUSRON <c0ccsterciccanee 48, 156 44,165 34,374 31,012 13, 782 13, 153 
Arts, general te eca nace renee cae 1,410 A Ne 1, 120 1,845 290 332 
BEIONCER, BOUEER ccc cisicerecees 1, 892 1, 416 1, 496 1, 138 396 278 
Arts and science, general ....... 1, 580 2,270 907 1, 483 673 787 
Re CONES nda Gndsonewtawndeses 4,229 3,977 4,097 3, 850 132 127 
Second level (master's, except first professional)? 
ee cecetdanived saaewed 65,614] 61,955] 44,252] 41,332] 21,362] 20,623 
Agriculture ..... ererrrrey TT re 949 953 937 934 12 19 
APCRIROCTUTS 66 s0s 000000 nee ewan 231 208 216 199 15 9 
Biological sciences* .........++. 1,852 1,801 1, 448 1, 432 404 369 
Business and commerce ....... a 4,041 3,270 3, 896 3, 147 145 123 
Education ..ccccccccecccecececece 31, tiz 30,972 16, 479 16, 455) 14, 633 14, 517 
Engineering ....-.-+ee-- nshaenegts 5, 788 $, 233 5, 768 5, 217) 20 16 
English and journalism ..... cocee 2, 532 2,255 1, 382 1, 246| 1,150 1,009 
Fine and applied arts ....ccseeeee 2, 448 2, 387 1, S25 1, 460 923 927 
Foreign languages and literature.. 1,044 880 591 474 453 406 
ages: Saaeall lallelaieearate 155 169 152 169 3 --- 
Geography ..ecsecccses eer 184 182 156 156 28 26 
Dentistry (ADS. and D. M.D, only).. --- oo= clans --= 7 iat 
Medicine G4. D. Gnlv).cccccccecses “=< es aati sii =sn a 
lait RR SRE CR 479 310 5 8 474 302 
PRAEUANET 6 66 ddccccwricsveveceneus 122 117 109 112 13 5 
Other health professions ......e0- 1,079 958 855 760 224 198 
Home economics. .cccccsccccocece 447 481 7 13 440 468 
LAP cencudcesbentesesnasessecon 458 456 439 435 19 21 
Library SCIENCE ..eseeeeeeseceses 157 198 31 46 126 152 
Mathematical subjects ...cceecees 1,234 965 994 777 240 188 
PRET cccdesiechivencacseans 312 292 278 249 34 43 
Pslseh SONNE cinccocecesexees 3,034 2,704 2,763 2, 483 271 221 























See footnotes at end of table, 
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Earned degrees conferred, by field of study, by level of degree, and by sex: Aggregate 
United States’ 1956-57 and 1957-58--Continued 
Total Men Women 
Field of study 
1957-58 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1956-57 1957-58 | 1956-57 
Second level (master's, except first professional)’ 
Paychology .ccccccccccccsccseses 1, 235 1,095 836 763 399 332 
Religion .cccccgecccccccccccsccces 1, O77 1,114 915 925 162 189 
Gt DEINE 6c eccckassveueeaus 5, 159 4, 552 4,091 3, 562 1, 068 990 
Arts, general...ccccccccccccceccs 61 157 41 120 20 37 
Seleness,. SOMOIG vicnccccscevees 223 96 184 81 39 15 
Arts and science, general ....... 67 64 41 35 26 29 
All other .ccccccccccccescccocces 134 86 113 74 21 12 
Doctor's (Ph,D., Ed.D., etc) 

Total .cccccccccccccosceccececece 8,942 8, 756 7,978 7,817 964 939 
Agriculture .cccccccccccceoescees 309 289 303 279 6 10 
ASCMAUOCIUTES cccrcceseececocesesoes 5 3 5 3 --- — 
Biological SAGNEED” cvicsxcdveseee 4 825 1, 303 987 991 138 112 
Business and COMMErCe .eseceses 109 93 104 93 5 --- 
Education cccccccccscccccccccccce 1, 638 L, 333 1,297 1, 241 341 292 
Engineering .cccccccccccccccccces 647 596 643 595 4 ] 
English and journalism .....seeeee 335 354 282 277 53 77 
Fine and applied arts ...cccccece 219 246 191 194 28 52 
Foreign languages and literature , 224 215 159 168 65 47 
Forestry ceccccccccccccccsccccece 31 52 si 52 --- --- 
Geography wcccccccccccccccccccce 56 47 47 45 9 2 
Dentistry (QDS, and )D M.D, only),, --- --- --- --- --- --- 
Medicine (M.D. only), .......cccces ooo “<= coe 7o- “<< “<= 
NUPSING coccccccccccscccscececee --- --- --- --- --- --- 
PRE ccc eenscadanedeeveeees 59 63 59 61 --- 
Other health professions ........ 88 87 81 82 , 5 
ee GEREIIES occkécccackctiue 23 46 9 14 14 32 
LAW cccccccccccccccccceccececces 32 31 32 30 --- l 
LAREESS DIMERS. cicicwcaseccnesds 19 9 13 5 6 4 
Mathematical subjects ....c.ccccee 247 249 232 236 15 13 
Philosophy .cccccccccccccccccces 102 85 97 77 5 8 
Physical science®,...ccescccceees 1,655 1,674 1, 589 1, 603 66 71 
PEE cc cuecmansagnwnsiee ae 57 550 488 460 84 90 
MOEIGE  ccecegsoeceveeseoeaeses 290 246 276 232 14 14 
oe ee ere 1, 106 1,098 1,010 998 96 100 
UGG, GORNSEE 22008 009'64000006608 27 59 23 56 4 3 
BESGNGGS, GOMSTEL so cveceocesees --- 5 “<< 5 owe — 
Arts and science, general ....... --- 6 --- 3 --- 3 
All other cccccccccccsvccccoscces 24 17 20 17 4 --- 























Aggregate United States'' includes conti- 
nental United States (48 States and District 
of Columbia) plus outlying parts (Alaska, 
Hawaii, etc.). 

2Includes bachelor of arts, bachelor of sci- 
ence, and such professional degrees as M.D., 
LL. B., D.D.S., and B.D. Also includes cer- 
tain master's degrees when they constitute 
the first professional degree in their respec- 
tive fields, (See footnote 3 below, ) 

‘Includes degrees beyond the bachelor's or 
first professional level, but below the doctor- 
ate. This category does not include such de- 
grees as Master of Library Science, Master 
of Social Work, Master of Business Adminis- 
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tration, etc., when these constitute first pro- 
fessional degrees. (See footnote 2 above. 








“Does not include psychology, which, be- 
cause of its multicategory nature, has been 
listed independently, . 

‘Does not include geography, which, be- 
cause of its multicategory nature, has been 
listed independently, 

Does not include geography, philosophy, 
or psychology, which, because of their multi- 
category or comprehensive nature, have been 
listed independently---in alphabetic order, 

Source: Office of Education, Higher Educa- 
tion Division, U.S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


Several important new developments 
carrying out the foreign language pro- 
visions of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act have been announced by the 
U.S. Office of Education, 


First, agreements have been com- 
pleted for 19 centers to teach languages 
that are seldom taught in this country. 
These centers, which will be in opera- 
tion this fall, will provide instruction 
not only in the languages themselves but 
in the economic and cultural aspects of 
the countries in which the languages are 
spoken, 


Two groups of languages not com- 
monly taught in this country have been 
selected for special instruction at the 
centers, The first group includes 
Arabic, Chinese, Hindustani, Japanese, 
Portuguese, and Russian, A recently 
selected second group includes Bengali, 
Burmese, Finnish, modern Hebrew, 
Hungarian, Indonesian-Malay, Khalkha 
(spoken in Outer Mongolia), Korean, 
Marathi (India), Persian, Polish, Serbo- 
Croatian, Singhalese (Ceylon), Swahili 
(East Africa), Tamil (Ceylon and India), 
Telugu (India), Thai, and Turkish, 


Also, modern foreign language fel- 
lowships have been awarded to 171 grad- 
uate students who will do advanced study 
in 25 institutions of higher education, in 
preparation for college teaching of one 
of the six languages in which the Com- 
missioner of Education has determined 
instruction to be most urgently needed, 
The languages are Arabic (22 fellow- 
ships), Chinese (32), Hindustani (10), 
Japanese (24), Portuguese (14), and 
Russian (69), 


Eleven of the awards are for summer 
session study. Twenty-five are for 
study beginning this summer and con- 
tinuing through the 1959-60 academic 
year. The remaining 135 awards are 
for the 1959-60 academic year. 


The average amount of each award 
for the summer session study is $657, 
for the summer session and academic 
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year, $3,606, and for the academic year 
alone, $2,960. 


In addition to the language and area 
centers and the National Defense Modern 
Foreign Language Fellowships, Title 
VI-A of the National Defense Education 
Act also provides for studies and sur- 
veys, research on more effective meth- 
ods of teaching, and development of 
specialized materials in modern foreign 
languages, 


Twenty research projects have been 
contracted for with institutions of higher 
education, organizations, and individuals 
under this program, Among the proj- 
ects are a 3-year survey of all aspects 
of language instruction in the United 
States, development of Spanish dialogue 
films and Spanish grammar pictures, 
development of secondary school in- 
structional materials in French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Russian, and a 3- 
year study of Uralic-Altaic languages. 
Total cost of the research program is 
$2.5 million, 


The institutions which will operate 
the 19 centers and the languages to be 
taught are listed below: 


Harvard University (two centers)-- 
Chinese, Korean, and Tibetan (one cen- 
ter); Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and 
Hebrew (second center), 


Princeton University--Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Turkish, 


University of Michigan (two cen- 
ters)--Russian (one center); Arabic 
(second center), 


University of Chicago (two centers) -- 
Chinese and Japanese (one center); 
Hindi, Bengali, and Tamil (second cen- 
ter--languages spoken in Southeast 
Asia), 


Stanford University--Chinese and 
Japanese, 


University of Kansas--Chinese, 
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University of Washington--Chinese, 
Japanese, and Tibetan, 


University of California, Berkeley 
(two centers)--Russian, Polish, and 
Serbo-Croatian (one center); Hindi- 
Urdu and Persian (second center). 


University of Pennsylvania (two cen- 
ters)--Gujerati, Marathi (one center-- 
languages spoken in South Asia); Russian 
(second center), 


Howard University--Swahila and 
Yoruba (languages spoken in Africa). 


New York University-- Portuguese, 
University of Wisconsin--Portuguese, 


Yale University--Burmese, Viet- 
namese, Indonesian, and Thai, 


Columbia University--Uralic-Altaic 
(25 languages spoken throughout Asia 
and Eastern Europe), 


Additional centers will be established 
for both groups of languages next year 
with funds appropriated for the current 
fiscal year. 





NUMBER OF KOREAN VETERANS IN COLLEGES FALLS 


The number of veterans attending college under the Korean 
GI bill of rights dropped to about 500,000 during this past spring 
semester and enrollments are expected to remain at about this 
same level during the fall semester, This compares with over 
700,000 who were attending during the previous spring and the 
peak of 750,000 in 1957, In the years ahead, the number will 
decline still further. Despite the drop, one in every seven men 


on the college campus was a veteran attending under the Korean 
GI bill. 


The Korean GI education and training program, now in its 
seventh year, comes to an end January 31, 1965, So far, only 
40 percent of the eligible veterans have made use of their bene- 
fits. One-half of the GI trainees have gone to college, The rest 
attended schools below the college level, or trained on the job or 
on the farm, 
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EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS INCREASE 


Production workers in manufacturing 
plants earned an average of $1.97 an 
hour in May 1958, according to a recent 
study by the U.S, Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics,' These 
earnings--which exclude premium pay 
for overtime, weekend, holiday, or late 
shift work--represented an increase of 
17 percent over the $1,68 figure report- 
ed for April 1954, when the last similar 
study was conducted, 


Factory workers in the South aver- 
aged considerably less than their coun- 
terparts in other sections of the coun- 
try. (See chart.) These workers aver- 
aged $1,63 an hour, whereas workers 
in the West, where hourly earnings for 
factory workers were highest, averaged 
$2.26 an hour, Workers in the North 
Central region averaged $2.13 an hour 
and those in the Northeast, $1.94, Al- 
though the South employed only about a 
fifth of the production workers in the 
United States, it accounted for nearly 
two-thirds of the Nation's workers who 
were paid less than $1.05 an hour, 


The study also indicated that the 
wages of factory workers tend to be 
higher when the factory is located ina 
heavily populated area, At the time of 
the survey, 7 out of every 10 factory 
workers were employed in metropolitan 
areas, The average earnings of work- 
ers in these areas were $2.08 an hour, 
or 38 cents above those in nonmetropol- 
itan areas, More than a fourth of the 
workers in nonmetropolitan areas 
earned less than $1.25 an hour, The 
South was the only region where employ- 
ment was greater in nonmetropolitan 
than in metropolitan areas. Average 
earnings for workers in metropolitan 
areas ranged from $1.87 in the South 
to $2.28 in the West, and in nonmetro- 
politan areas, from $1.43 to $2.21 in 
the same two regions, The average 


'For a full report on the study, see Factory 
Workers! Earnings, May 1958 (BLS Bull, 1252, 
price 40 cents), 
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Average Hourly Earnings of Factory Workers 
in the United States, by Region, 1958 


HOURLY WAGE RATE 
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weEsT Arizona. California. Colorado. Idaho, Montana. Nevada. New Mexico. 
Oregon. Utah. Washington. and Wyoming 

NORTH CENTRAL: Illinois. Indiana. lowa. Kansas. Michigan. Minnesota. 
Missouri. Nebraska. North Dakota. Ohio. South Dakota. and Wisconsin 


NORTHEAST: Connecticut. Maine. Massachusetts. New Hampshire. New Jersey 
New York. Pennsylvania. Rhode Island, and Vermont 





SOUTH Alabama. Arkansas. Delaware. District of Columbia. Florida. Georgia. 
Kentucky. Louisiana. Maryland. Mississippi. North Carolina, Oklahoma 
South Carolina, Tennessee. Texas. Virginia. and West Virginia 
NITED STATES DE PARTMENT OF LABOR 
OF LABOR STATISTICS 











hourly earnings in metropolitan areas 
exceeded those innonmetropolitan areas 
by 44 cents in the South, 36 cents in the 
North Central, 20 cents in the North- 
east, and 7 cents in the West, 


Earnings of production workers also 
varied considerably among industries. 
Average hourly earnings ranged from 
$1.42 in textile mills to $2.58 in plants 
producing petroleum and coal products. 
These differences reflect a variety of 
factors, such as the type of occupations 
within each industry and the location of 
the factories, 


Changes between 1954 and 1958 


The proportion of workers earning 
less than $1 an hour--the Federal min- 
imum wage effective March 1, 1956--all 
but disappeared from 1954 to 1958; the 
proportion earning between $1,50 to $2 
an hour declined substantially; while the 
proportion earning $2 or more an hour 
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increased from about a fourth to Percentage distribution of production 
about a half, The percentage distri- workers, by average earnings 


bution of production workers by average 





earnings for the two periods is as 


: Percent of total 
shown in the accompanying table, 


number of workers 





The increase in factory workers! Average earnings 
earnings from 1954 to 1958 had a slight April 
effect on the wage relationships among 1954 
the different geographic regions, 


May 
1958 





Average pay increased by 27 cents an 

hour in both the Northeast and the South, 

while it increased by 32 cents an hour oe 

in the West and 33 cents in the North $1.00 and under $1.25... 

Central, This served to widen differ- $1.25 and under $1.50..., 

entials between the South and the West $1.50 and under $2,00 ... 

and North Central. $2.00 and under $2,500. 
$2.50 and over 





100.0 


0.3 
15.4 
11.4 
24,8 
28, 1 
19.9 








'Because of rounding, sums of 
items may not equal totals. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH--A SYMPOSIUM 


This Symposium consists of four papers which were presented 
by panelists at the American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, in March 1959: 


Developmental Stage and Development Needs at the 
Junior High School Level--by Albert S, Thompson 


Objectives of Occupational Information for Junior 
High School Youth--by Frank M, Fletcher 


The Use of Occupational Information in the Junior High 
School Guidance Program--by Blanche B, Paulson 


Integrating Occupational Materials into the Curricular 
Process--by Dugald S, Arbuckle 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S, Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C., has obtained a limited supply of copies of 


the Symposium for distribution, Copies are available upon re- 
quest, as long as the supply lasts, 
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